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THE HISTORY 



OF 



WOOD- ENGRAVING IN AMERICA. 



CHAPTER III. 




NGRAVING on type-metal, and occasionally on brass, in relief for 
letter-press printing has been practised for many years in the 
United States; and is often as well executed as are wooden 
cuts, for the same purpose, on the other side of the Atlantic. 
So writes Isaiah Thomas in his History of Printing, dated 1810. 
I take note of it, because in the course of my inquiries I have 
stumbled upon a little book, **with nearly five hundred cuts^' 
published by this same Thomas, at Worcester, Mass., in 1788: 
five years before Anderson's first attempts on wood. The title 
of the book is as follows: — A Curious Hieroglyphick Bible; or 
select Passages in the Old and New Testaments represented with 
Emblematical Figures, for the Amusement of Youth, designed chiefly to familiarize tender Age in 
a pleasing and diverting Manner with early Ideas of the Holy Scriptures: the first Worcester 
Edition, It is impossible to say with certainty whether these "cuts" (generally about an inch 
square, frontispiece and some few larger) are on wood or not. But they are so rude that they 
might easily have been done upon type-metal. The book is a reproduction of an English work. 
The " first Worcester edition " does not prove that it was printed at Worcester, while it does 
imply an earlier appearance elsewhere. Thomas speaks of books sent to England to be printed ; 
and this may have been printed there, even with the American title-page. Without further 
evidence I hold to Dr. Anderson's right to be considered the first engraver on wood in America. 
No less the Hieroglyphick Bible demanded a passing notice. I resume the course of my history. 
John H. Hall, born at Cooperstown, New York, "Anderson's third pupil" (I suppose 
taking some few lessons from him — else self-taught), began engraving in 1826, afterwards prac- 
tising at Albany, and in 1830 finding employ- 
ment with the firm of Carter, Andrews, & Co., ^ * ^ 
at Lancaster, Mass., whence he removed to New 
York. I find his best engraving in a Manual of 
the Ornithology of the United States and Canada, 
by Thomas Nuttall, published by Hilliard, Gray, 
& Co., Boston. The date of the first edition I do 
not know; the second is 1840. I have before 
me, in a book lent to me by Mr. Mallory, proofs 
of these cuts bearing date of 1832-3. Some 
of them, drawn in pencil by Hall himself, are 
copies from Bewick or from^ Wilson's Ornithol- 
ogy ; some were drawn from nature by. William 
Croome. The two specimens here given (though 
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From the "Manual of Ornithology. —By Hall. 



but poorly phototyped from badly printed im-' 
pressions) may still serve to show the character 
of these cuts: done in the manner of Ander- 
son, — the white line of Bewick, — and, I think, 
in every respect as good as Anderson's, — of 
greater merit in so far as Hall's engraving of 
Croome's drawings had to be of his own in- 
vention. He did good work also for the Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington. From Mr. Mal- 
lory's book I am able to give two other small 
cuts : the copy of one of Bewick's tail-pieces, and 
a reduction from a cut by Bonner, drawn by 
Harvey. I note also some copies, dated 1834, of 
cuts by S. Williams, very true to the peculiarities 
of the master. In 1849, stricken with the gold- 
fever. Hall went to California, and died there. 

William Croome was a pupil of Bowen. 
His engraving is of the same character as Hall's. 
In the Mallory book are a few fair copies from 
Harvey (cuts by Jackson, I think) ; some cuts 
from drawings by Tisdale and Johnston; very 
many of his own drawing: cuts of fables, ani- 
mals, landscapes, figures, etc., very little inferior 
to the generality of Hall's work. Later in life 
he gave his time to designing for bank-notes. 
He drew well on the wood, and is said to have 
been a good painter in water-colors. 
In this same Mallory collection also I find proofs, bearing 
dates from 1830 to 1835, of cuts by Ezra Atherton (copies 
from Bewick, Harvey, and others) ; by Alonzo Hartwell, said 
to have been the best of Bowen's pupils, but the cuts here 
not answering to that; by Fairchild of Hartford, Alden, 
Wright, Greenough, and Minot (none requiring particular 
notice) ; and by George Loring Brown, the painter, whose 
engraving seems to have been not below the average of his 
contemporaries, with some promise of possible later excel- 
lence. In 1832 he went to Paris, and worked for a while on 
the Mus^e de Famille, Few engravers were there then: the 
best, Charles Thompson, brother of John. Some cuts by 
G. Thomas Devereux, also in the Mallory collection, should 
not be disregarded: two or three, engraved (Mr. Mallory 
informs me) on the black block, very accurately and with 
much feeling, copied from cuts in the second series of North- 
cote's Fables (London, 1833); and a large cut (here given) 
after Thurston and William Hughes, which, whether on a 
black block or from a transfer, has almost as rich a line as 
the original (however feebly represented here), and is nearly 
as good as the best work of Anderson himself. I ought not to omit, against my own depre- 
ciation of Hartwell, that in 1850 he received the silver medal of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics' Institution, for the best specimen of engraving on wood. I do not know who were 
his judges or who his competitors. I go back again to 1829. 
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After William Hughes. — By G. T. Devereux (1835). 

In this year Joseph Andrews, an engraver on copper, also a pupil of Bowen, joined the firm 
of Carter, Andrews (his brother), & Co., already in business at Lancaster, Mass., as printers 
and binders; and so began there an establishment for engraving and general book-work. Peter 
Parley was then having a wide circulation, the books all illustrated, more or less. Hall came 
to work in the house; Atherton, Mallory, Minot, were taken as pupils; Croome was employed 
as designer. Others, draughtsmen and engravers. Nutting, O'Brien, Worcester, joined afterwards. 
So many as fourteen engravers, on wood and copper, were at one time employed, — so many 
as seventy hands in all, type-founders, stereotypers, printers, bookbinders, &c. : till the establish- 
ment failed and broke up during a financial panic in 1833. 

In 1834 Bowen, Hartwell, and John C. Crossman formed the " American Engraving and 
Printing Co.," afterwards altering their style and obtaining a charter of incorporation as a joint- 
stock company under the name of the '' Boston Bewick Co." Mallory, Croome, and others, joined 
them. They published the American Magaziite, of similar character to the London Penny 
Magazine^ of which at that time two editions were in course of republication in this country, — 
one in New York from imported plates, one in Boston with re-engraved cuts by B. F. and J. J. 
Greenough. The two volumes of the Americafi Magazine contain some five hundred illustrations^ 
poor in execution and coarse. In 1836 the company's premises were burnt down, and the 
company failed. "There was," writes Mr. Mallory (to whom I am indebted for information as 
to these experiments), ''another dispersion of the engravers"; new combinations and arrange- 
ments, — some removing, others quitting the business altogether. 

In 1829 (again looking back) Abraham J. Mason of London, a man of some versatility 
and a good engraver, came to New York, well introduced by Lord Brougham and others to 
scientific and professional Americans. His work, though wanting the power of his master, 
Branston, was refined, and likely to attract notice. In 1830 the National Academy of Design, 
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perhaps moved by his introductions, paid him the compliment of electing him as an Associate; 
and aftei-wards appointed him their Professor of Wood-Engraving, — a professorship which did 
not result in much, notwithstanding the delivery of a course of lectures on the art. Listeners, 
I should think, were not numerous, however novel the subject: I count six or seven engravers 
at that time in New York. Still, though he in his business of engraving found so little employ- 
ment that, even with the aid of a bookstore, in Canal Street, he was unable to command a 
sufficient income, and so after ten years' endeavor returned to England, in the spring of 1839, 
the prominent if not profitable position accorded to him may have led to some increase of 
interest in the art, and given some impulse to it. But there was yet too little work for 
the workmen, and that was of not very artistic character. Mr. T. W. Strong, the publisher, 
who began life as an engraver, has told me some anecdotes which may serve to show the con- 
dition of engraving at this period. On one occasion a man came all the way from St. Louis 
and stayed at the Astor House till such time as his work (some show-card or label for a new 
medicine) could be done for him to take home with him. On another, the drawing on the wood, 
being sent for approval, they ran the unengraved block through the press, and were utterly 
astonished at obtaining only a black result. Surely Mason's lectures might have been wanted. 

" So limited was the demand for wood-engravings in this country down to the time when Mr. 
Mason returned to England," writes Lossing, "that when, late in the year 1838, I engaged in 
the vocation in this city (New York), Dr. Anderson, Mr. Lansing, and his son, Mr. Adams, 
B. F. Childs, and R. N. White (who was also a good draughtsman), were the only engravers 
here. Mr. Bowen and his pupil Hartweir* [not a few others also, as already shown] "were 
yet practising the art at Boston; and Gilbert was engraving in Philadelphia. Linton ^Thorne 
and William D. Redfield, young engravers in New York, had lately died" [Linton Thorne must 
have been alive at that date. It was certainly later than 1838 when a bright pleasant fellow of 
that name called upon me in London], "and the elder Lansing and also Morgan were just 
withdrawing from the business. The younger Lansing then engraved only the large coarse 
theatre-bills, using mahogany for that purpose." Joseph W. Morse, at that time with Strong, 
was, I believe, the first who engraved these on pine with an open graver, about 1840; and 
Strong first produced them, from designs by George Thomas, in combination of colors. 

" My first acquaintance with the art of wood-engraving," writes to me an American friend 
who has made his mark both as draughtsman and engraver, " dates back to the beginning of 
my apprenticeship in 1843," the date of the copyright of Harpers' (Adams and Chapman's) 
Bible. "Little use before then had been found for engraving" (he is speaking of New York) 
" beyond illustrating some new invention, some improvement in the thousand and one articles 
of household use, or farming utensils, or machinery; or in counterfeiting foreign labels for 
perfumery, and for .one thing or other that would not sell except as foreign produce. Gradually 
the practice of having English wood-cuts recut was introduced by daring publishers, who thus 
reproduced the foreign book at a greatly reduced price, and, it must be acknowledged, in a very 
inferior manner, both in the engraving (generally the work of apprentices) and in the printing, 
at that time at as low an ebb as the engraving. After a time the publishers began to put in 
their books an occasional attractive frontispiece ; sometimes even two or three additional cuts, 
generally transferred from English engravings, though already there were artists drawing on 
wood, — certainly in an inferior manner. Nevertheless it was a beginning, and illustrated- books 
were preferred. I recollect the remark of a publisher, of the conservative type, as he handed 
to me a couple of duodecimo-page * cuts to carry to my employer, to be transferred and re- 
engraved for a book he was about to publish, — that he supposed * he would have to do them, as 
people now-a-days would not buy a book unless there were pictures in it.' The two cuts were 
to cost the enormous sum of twenty-five or twenty-eight dollars, I forget which, drawing and 
engraving of the two; and the enterprising pubHslier seemed to feel that the outlay, merely to 
gratify a new popular whim, was a great waste of money. The leading house in those days 
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was that of Harper Brothers. They pubHshed a series of E7iglish Poets^ the reissue of a series 
on the other side: well engraved there, here reproduced by apprentices in such fashion as you 
can easily imagine, — perhaps as good as the prices then paid for such things. Then came the 
publication of Adams's Bible: a wonder for its fine engravings and beauty of printing, issued in 




Engraved by Whitney. 

From "The Child's Paper." Published by the American Tract Society. 




Engraved by Annin. 

From "The Child's Paper." Published by the American Traa Society. 
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the finest style possible at that day. It was a great success. From this date we may reckon 
the rise of wood-engraving in this country." 

About this time, prominent in New York as engravers, after Anderson and Adams, were 
B. F. Childs, E. Bookhout, A. Kinnersley, William Rowland, (all of whom worked on Adams's 
Bible,) beside J. H. Hall and his pupil, N. Orr. There were others, also, of less account. 
Darley now came to the front, with his designs for Washington Irving. About this period, too, 
came an English immigration, — Alfred Bobbett, John Andrew, and Robert Carter (known here 
as Frank Leslie), — to stir the native engravers to more activity. Then the American Tract 
Society took a new departure. Unknown as a publishing house, except for tracts and religious 
books, a few for the young illustrated with cheap cuts, wretchedly printed, they now launched 
out more widely; bought better presses, obtained artistic management, and aimed at better 
work. The general quality of wood-engraving began to improve as the demand for it increased. 
A notable alteration took place in the style of work. If there was nothing to equal the freedom 
of handling and boldness of Anderson's best white line, or of so high and perfect a character 
as in Adams's engravings, there was a bettering of the general quality: a care for purity 
and delicacy of line, a clearness in fac-simile, and an attention to tone as well as smoothness 
of tints, which, helped by the improvement in printing, placed the cuts for the Tract Society's 







Engraved by Childs. — Drawn by Herrick. 
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publications very much beyond the mass of earlier work, and on a fair level with average 
English work of that same period. Much of this was no doubt due to the study and imitation 
of English engraving, much also to Adams's example. Gilbert's drawings, too, seem to have 
helped towards this result. Some of them, especially some engraved by Childs and Whitney, 
will bear comparison with anything of the kind in the old country. Whitney's engraving 
(he was and is designer also, but my business here is with the engraver) is, I should say, 
the best of that class. The average work of Childs perhaps comes next; but, indeed, there 
is a pretty even quality running through the productions of Childs, Whitney, Herrick, Kin- 
nersley, Annin, Hayes, Richardson, Bookhout, the elder Bogert, Jocelyn, Bross, Bobbett, and 
Edmonds, whose names I find in the many children's books published by the Society: their 
work all fine, careful, generally good, but timid, and very much dependent on the draughtsman ; 
the general family likeness owing perhaps partly to that, partly also to imitation of the style 
of engraving at that time in vogue in England. Some of this monotony, as well as of the 
improvement, might be also due to the influence of Childs, who in 1850, on the death of R. 
Roberts, took charge of the engraving department of the Tract Society. I find it difficult, 
unhelped by names, to distinguish the work done for the Society; and, looking through the 
Child's Paper yhtgnn under the same direction in 1852, I trace the same hands, the same general 
ability, the same characteristics, — except as regards fineness, the paper requiring a larger — I 




Engraved by Kinnersley. — Drawn by Herrick. 

From "The Child's Paper." Published by the American Tract Society. 
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can hardly say a bolder — treatment. I select, as favorable examples, with richer and bolder 
handling than usual, two cuts {iSS2), Peace and War, by Whitney and Annin, — Annin's I think 
the better; and some birds by Childs and Kinnersley (1862), drawn by H. W. Herrick (designer 
and engraver), — feathery and with a good graver-drawn line, not so much Hke to Bewick as to 
Powis, a later English engraver. Childs's, as will be seen, is the more refined; Kinnersley's 
firmer, good solid work. Coming down to recent times, I may take a small cut by Hayes, from 
the Women of the Bible (American Tract Society, 1868), as specimen of the Society's best work. 
The later issues of the Tract Society are so mixed, from the constantly increasing use of trans- 
fers and electrotypes of foreign cuts, that, even if there were more to deserve notice in them, it 
would be impossible to keep track of American work. It has been convenient to follow the 
whole course of the Tract Society, owing to which some of the cuts here given are of a com- 
paratively recent date ; but the choice was fair as regards the engravers themselves, and they are 
not less characteristic of the earlier times, thirty years ago, of which Hall (already spoken of), 
Childs, and Whitney may be taken as representatives. 

Benjamin F. Childs, born at Cambridgeport, Mass., in 1814, apprenticed to his brother 
(with Henry Kinnersley and Joseph W. Morse), afterwards with Alonzo Hartwell, of Boston, 
began business in New York in 1838. I have seen his work so far back as 1843, ^oni Barley's 
designs. It shows, as before noticed, considerable technical advance on what I find of previous 

work, — again excepting that by 
>v"-^^ ^ /!^^^^^tefe""-^" " Adams. In 1850, on the death 

^^11 ^j^^^^HpK &^ ^f ^- Roberts, Childs took his 

place as superintendent of en- 
graving for the Tract Society; 
and both by his attention to 
printing and by his capacity as 
an engraver seems to have been 
mainly instrumental in improv- 
ing the appearance of their 
books, and in directing and en- 
couraging the greater careful- 
ness in engraving. " I knew 
Mr. Childs," says a contempo- 
rary well able to give judgment 
concerning him, "when he was 
a young man. He was then 
distinguished for industrious 
habits, drawing with his friend 
O'Brien at the National Acad- 
emy at night, and trying his 
hand at other times in water- 
colors and crayons. He was 
an enthusiastic student of the 
English school of book illus- 
tration of that period " : unfor- 
tunately a period rather of deli- 
cate manipulation than of ar- 
tistic vigor. " The engravers 
of his time universally accorded 
Engraved by Childs. — Drawn by Darley. him the foremost rank; and 

From " Knickerbocker's History of New York." J. B. Lippincott & Co. his iuflucnce OU thoSC WOrking 
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Engraved by Hayes. 



for him was such that his criticisms developed a 
degree of refinement and excellence in others that 
eventually surpassed his own. The best American 
engravers of to-day are such as received their im- 
pulse directly, or indirectly through others, from 
him.'* He died in 1863. The best engraving I 
can find of his is that given on the opposite 
page, drawn by Darley, from Knickerbocker s His- 
tory of New York, Wiley & Putnam, New York, 
1852. 

Elias J. Whitney, a pupil of E. Bookhout, 
on the death of Childs took his place, in the Tract 
Society. His engraving is generally superior to 
that of Childs, and appears to me the best of all 
which I may call early work, — work before 1867. 
His engraving of the drawings of the English de- 
signer, Gilbert, stands beside the best Gilbert work 

From "Women of the Bible." Published by the American Tract Society, jj^ England; and is, I think, more intelligent aS 

well as more faithful than most of the old country engraving. I would not insult him by any 
comparison of his work with the mass of that put out with the name of Dalziel. His rendering 
of Gilbert's best drawing is equal to the best of Orrin Smith's or Gorway's; and closer to the 
feeling of Gilbert's younger and less careless time. The general character of Whitney's work is 
shown in the cut here given. Gilbert himself writes : *' I have never seen engravings from my 
drawings that have given me more pleasure." Mr. Whitney is still manager of the engraving 
department of the American Tract Society; but the Society is not, artistically, as enterprising 
as of old, — probably finding it more economical to import electrotypes and exploit new pro- 
cesses, phototypic, or photogalvanic, or whatever 
they may be called. Nevertheless, the American 
Tract Society must have credit for what it did, 
in the teeth of prejudice, at a time when good 
printing and good engraving were but beginning. 
The late Mr. Putnam also deserves mention 
for similar venturous liberality in those younger 
days. Irving's Sketch Book, produced by him in 
1852, was the most beautifully got up book that 
had then appeared: paper, printing, and margin, 
of the best and handsomest, with figure designs 
by Darley and Hoppin, and landscapes, simple 
or with figures, by William Hart, Bellew, and 
others, — most, if not all, engraved by Richard- 
son. The landscapes have more of tone in them 
than had been usual before; the figure subjects 
are clean and firm, but generally poor in line, 
without much feeling of the pencil. A few have 
more color and a richer line. Some minute and 
very delicate outlines will also be found here, ex- 
cellently printed. The book is worth referring to 
for these, and also as fairly representing Rich- 
ardson's work. Knickerbocker's History of New 
Yorky of the same date, by the same publisher. 




Engraved by Whitney. — Drawn by Gilbert. 

From " The Child's Paper." Published by the American Tract Society. 
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(both books now the property 
of Messrs. Lippincott,) is not 
so handsomely produced, but 
has larger engravings (from 
Barley's drawings), by Childs, 
Herrick, Harley, Richardson, 
Lossing & Barrett (Barrett's, I 
suppose), J. W. Orr, Orr (N.) 
& Andrew, and Bobbett & 
Edmonds. 

In 1855, referring to date 
of copyright, Messrs. Harper 
published Abbott's Life of 
Napoleofi Bonaparte^ two vol- 
umes, with designs by Doepler, 
and engravings chiefly by J. 
W. Orr, Richardson & Cox, 
Whitney, Jocelyn & Annin, J. 
A. Bogert, Roberts, and Ed- 
monds: Orr's and Richard- 
son's perhaps the best. The 
book is worth notice, not for 
the merit of the individual en- 
gravings, certainly not better 
than the average work of the 
time, but for the number of 
illustrations given. The Put- 
nam books and this Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte may fairly 
__ be considered the first illus- 

Engraved by Herrick.-— Drawn by Darley. trated books (with original 

From " Knickerbocker's History of New York." J. B. Lippincott & Co. CUtS^ after the Bible that ap- 

peared in America: the Sketch Book most remarkable for its getting up, the Knickerbocker for 
the excellence of the engravings, the Napoleon for the quantity of illustration. I may here close 
the record of what may be called the earlier engraving: not but that of course much of the 
same character continues even to the present time, many of the engravers I have named yet 
living and at work in the old manner. 

Yet I must not pass unnoticed the American Drawing-Book, " a manual for the Amateur 
and basis of study for the professional Artist, by J. G. Chapman, N. A.," published in 1847 by 
J. S. Redfield, of New York. The cuts, so far as I can trace names, are by Kinnersley, Herrick, 
Rowland, Wright, A. Bobbett, Bookhout, (there may be others) : heads, feet, hands, some 
in outline, some in complicated cross-line like copperplate, some small, some (heads, hands, 
feet) half life-size. Besides these there are trees and parts of trees, leafage, etc. Say they are 
but fac-simile, and purely mechanical, all drawn line for line by Chapman, still they are won- 
derfully well cut, as clean and firm as if engraved on steel: it is the very perfection of 
mechanism; and what tints there are are equally pure and clear. There is a bit of scroll-work 
by Rowland at the beginning of the book that might, with the beautiful printing, pass for steel. 
I know no other book like this, so good, so perfect in all it undertakes. 

W. J. Linton. 
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